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HOMEMAZSRS 1  CHAT  TUESDAY,  January  28,  1941. 

(FOR  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY) 

SUBJECT:     "QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS."    Information  from  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations,  U. S.D.A. 

— ooOoo — 

The  questions  waiting  for  answers  this  week  are  on  a  great  variety  of 
subjects. 

To  "begin  with,  here's  a  question  about  vitamin  C  in  frozen  peas.    A  house- 
wife writes:     "I  have  heard  that  green  peas  are  blanched  with  hot  water  or  steam 
for  a  few  seconds  before  they  are  frozen.    I  understand  that  this  blanching 
destroys  the  vitamin  C  in  the  peas.    Will  you  tell  me  whether  this  is  true?" 

Dr.  Neige  Todhunter  of  the  Washington  State  Experiment  Station  says:  "Our 
investigations  at  present  shoxtf  that  blanching  causes  some  loss  of  vitamin  C.  But 
when  the  peas  are  harvested  in  their  prime,  and  frozen  without  delay,  if  they  are 
not  thawed  before  they  go  on  to  cook,  and  cooked  quickly  in  a  small  amount  of 
water,  they  hold  a  very  large  proportion  of  vitamin  C,  and  may  be  equal  to  or 
better  in  nutritive  value  than  the  peas  sold  as  fresh  at  the  market," 

The  blanching  in  hot  water  or  steam  sets  the  color  of  the  peas  and  keeps 
their  enzymes  from  continuing  to  ripen  the  peas  after  they  are  frozen. 

Every  now  and  then  a  letter  comes  along  from  somebody  who  is  still  doubtful 
about  modern  nutrition  teaching.    Eor  example,  here's  a  letter,  just  arrived,  and 
written  by  a  man.    He  says:     "Bread,  meat,  and  chocolate  pie  are  the  foods  I  like 
to  eat.    I  don't  understand  ail  this  preaching  about  more  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
the  diet.    Are  fruits  and  vegetables  now  supposed  to  be  perfect  foods?" 

Again  Dr.  Todhunter  gives  an  answer.     She  says:     No  one  food  is  perfect,  and 
no  one  class  of  foodstuffs  can  supply  all  the  needs  of  the  body.    But  fruits  and 
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vegetables  supply  one  nutrient  which  no  other  foods  have  in  adequate  amounts.  This 
nutrient  is  vitamin  C,  the  vitamin  everybody  of  every  age  needs  every  day.  Chil- 
dren need  it  for  proper  growth  and  health.    Grown-ups  need  it  for  normal  health. 
Vitamin  C  is  necessary  for  good  teeth  and  hones,  for  healthy  tissues  in  the  mouth, 
and  for  keeping  the  walls  of  all  the  hlood  vessels  firm.    Anyone  whose  diet  is  com- 
pletely lacking  in  vitamin  C  sooner  or  later  suffers  from  the  disease  known  as 
scurvy.    Anyone  whose  diet  is  very  low  in  vitamin  C  has  a  variety  of  small  ills. 

Vitamin  C  is  one  "big  reason  for  eating  fruits  and  vegetables  every  day. 
Vitamin  A  is  another  reason.    Like  vitamin  C  vitamin  A  is  necessary  to  normal 
growth  and  health.    Its  special  functions  are  giving  the  body  resistance  to  in- 
fections of  the  nose,  throat  and  lungs;  and  keeping  the  eyes  in  good  condition. 
The  green  leafy  vegetables  and  green  peas  are  rich  sources  of  vitamin  A. 

Still  other  reasons  for  eating  fruits  and  vegetables  are  the  minerals  they 
contain — iron,  calcium  and  phosphorus  especi ally- 
Investigations  of  the  Public  Health  Service  and  nutrition  workers  have 
shown  that  today  large  numbers  of  families  in  various  parts  of  the  country  are 
undernourished.    The  nutritive  substances  most  frequently  lacking  in  the  average 
American's  meals  are  the  vitamins  and  minerals.    This  may  explain  why  nutrition 
scientists  and  public  health  workers  are  urging  people  to  eat  more  fruits  and 
vegetables  along  with  their"bread,  meat  and  chocolate  pie." 

Dr.  Todhunter's  comment  on  the  undernourished  people  in  this  country  with 
its  great  abundance  of  food  is  this:     No  farmer  would  be  satisfied  with  a  crop 
which  was  one-third  culls,  but  the  health  of  our  crop  of  human  beings  shows  a 
comparable  situation. 

So  much  for  the  questions  on  food  and  health  in  the  mailbag. 
low  here's  a  letter  from  a  young  housewife  who  inquires  how  many  knives  an 
efficient  kitchen  needs. 
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\  Maud  Wilson  of  the  Oregon  Experiment  Station  suggests  5  knives  as  the 

minimum  for  the  farm  kitchen.  To  begin  with  you  need  1  small  paring  knife  for 
paring  vegetables  and  fruits,  and  dicing  out  blemishes.     This  knife  has  a  thin, 
narrov;,  flexible,  pointed  blade,  2  and  a  half  inches  long;  and  a  handle  that  fits 
the  hand  comfortably.    Beside  this  small  paring  knife  you  need  2  slightly  larger 
knives  for  paring  and  slicing,  and  for  dressing  poultry.    These  knives  have  blades 
4  inches  long.    You  also  need  a  knife  for  cutting  bread  and  cake,  and  slicing 
cooked  meat.    This  knife  should  have  a  long,  thin,  slightly  flexible  blade,  8  inches 
long.    Finally  you  need  a  butcher  knife  with  a  7  or  8  inch  blade  for  cutting  meats 
and  large  vegetables,  for  dressing  poultry,  and  on  the  farm  for  butchering. 

Just  how  useful  these  knives  are  you  can  judge  from  Miss  Wilson's  figures 
on  the  number  of  times  the  average  farm  housewife  uses  them  in  a  year.  She 
reports  that  the  small  paring  knife  is  used  209  times  a  year;  the  larger  paring 
knives  1  thousand  446  times;   the  etcher  knife  717  times;  and  the  bread-and-  si  icing 

knife  934  times  a  year. 

This  completes  the  questions  up  for  answer  today.    The  mailbag  will  be  open 
again  on  Thursday  for  more  questions  and  answers. 
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